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Vtr  ait*  frtmii  nemonim^  vtr  vtiU  tilvitf 
f^tr  tuwtmt  Urrm  et  gtmitalia  teminm  ptttmmt, 

•  The  spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the  leaves, 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.  DtvDiN. 

NO  season  of  the  year  has  more  happily  called  forth  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  poet,  the  investigations  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  cheering  observations  of  the  divine,  than 
*/iiing :  To  the  poet  it  has  been  a  spirit  of  inspiration  ;  the 
grove  is  filled  wiUi  melody,  the  garden  puts  on  its  dress  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  the  green  meadow,  the  babbling  bixx>k,  the  bud- 
ing  trees,  the  genial  showers,  the  whispering  winds,  the 
gently  descending  dew,  the  biixls  uniting  in  pairs,  are  but  a 
very  few  selected  from  the  many  subjects  which  the  poetic 
rouse  contemplates  with  ever  new  delight. 

The  author  of  the  ‘‘Seasons’*  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  happi¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  describing  t/iring  ;  his  views  were  all  di  aw'n 
from  nature,  executed  with  a  rofined  taste  and  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  judgment ;  indeed,  so  completely  has  he  perform¬ 
ed  the  task,  that  his  followers  may,  it  is  true,* give  some  new 
arrangements,  and  please  with  their  harmony  of  numbers  and  ^ 
\  choice  of  epithets,  but  little,  veiy  little,  can  they  add  to  the 
original  stock. 

1  never  read  his  invocation,  but  witli  incroasing  delight ;  it 
is  inimitably  beautiful — 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  etherial  mildness,  come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 

While  music  wakes  around,  veil’d  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

The  double  invocation  in  the  first  line,  is  peculiaHy  happy  ; 
we  arc  led  immediatelv,  bv  the  methanhorical  conversion  of 
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9finn^  into  etlieriul  miltlncHSy  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject ; 
the  poet  takes  hold  of  our  judgment,  and  enlists  it  in  his  fa> 
'vour,  perhaps  than  tliis  nothing  is  more  necessary  either  fi[)r 
the  prose  writer  or  the  poet. 

H  is  picture  of  iifuing  descending  from  the  bosom  of  a  drop¬ 
ping  cloud  in  a  shower  of  roses,  is  philosophically  true,  and 
highly  picturesrjue  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  thing  equal  to  it  in  any  lang^ge  or  author  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

In  this  number,  T  shall  only  mention  one  other  beautiful  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  delightful  poem  ;  it  is  his  address  to  the  Dkirv, 
which  is  as  full  of  piety  as  it  is  of  beauty : — 

Hail,  SOURCE  of  bmino  !  universal  soul. 

Of  heav’n  and  earth!  essential  presence, hail  ! 

To  THEE  1  bend  the  knee  ;  to  thee  niy  thoughts 
Continual  climb ;  who,  with  a  master  hand, 

Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touch’d. 

By  THEE  tlie  various  vegetative  tnbes, 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  haves. 

Draw  the  live  xther,  and  imbibe  the  dew  : 

By  THEE  dispos’d  into  congenial  soils. 

Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks  and  swells 
The  juicy  tide,  a  twining  mass  of  tubes  : 

At  THY  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wint’ry  winds ;  that  now  in  fluent  dance. 

And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innum’rous-colour’d  scene  of  things. 

In  this  elegant  apostrophe,  the  following  is  in  my  opinion, 
indy  sublime,  •  ■ 

'■  ■  ■  Who,  with  a  master  hand 

>  Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touch'd. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  by  good  critics,  that  the  tif 
pn-ssion  of  Moses,  “  Let  there  be  light— and  there  was 
light,"  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
says  Dr.  Blair,  arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  givesof 
an  exertion  of  power  producing  its  effect  with  the  irfnost  speed 
and  facility.  In  examining  tl^  expressions  of  Thomson  and 
Moses,  1  am  constrained  to  give  my  opinion  inffavour  of  the 
former  :  Moses  gives  a  “  I^t  there  be”  for  every  great  class 
of  things;  but  Thomson,  with  a  single  touch,  brings  the  i 
great  whole  into  peifection.  Indeed)  i  think  a  greater  ex>  . 
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ample  of  sublimity  cannot  be  produced  from  any  author,  an¬ 
cient  or  modem.  But  in  this  beautiful  .address,  not  only  are 
found  true  traits  of  an  exalted  poetic  genius,  but  true  philoso¬ 
phy  and  scriptural  divinity  ;  the  filmy  nets  in  which  the 
vegetative  tribes  are  wrapt,  their  drawing  the  rther  and 
imbibing  the  dew,  the  attractive  power  of  the  plants,  their 
sucking  the  juicy  tide  through  all  tlieir  twining  mass  of  tubes, 
and  all  this  i)eiformed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun  at 
the  command  of  Dkity,  open  a  field  sufficiently  large  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  most  ingenious  philosopher  in  the 
delightful  study  of  natui'e.  \ 

The  divine,  also,  in  the  consideration  of  this  passage,  will 
find  himself  irresistibly  carried  forward  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  joys  of  a  resurrection  state,  whilst  he  meditates  on 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  exteiml  coats  of  seeds  die  and 
letum  to  dust,  yet  finds  that  the  vital,  seminal  priiKiple  re¬ 
mains,  and  springs  forth  into  open  day,  in  renovated  vigour  and 
encreased  splendour ;  he  is  immediately  led  to  reflect,  hath 
God,  the  universal  parent,  thus  cai* *ed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  most  minute  seed,  so  that  nothing  can  be  lost,  and  will  he 
not  take  care  of  his  rational  offspring  ?  Assuredly  he  will ; 
and  thus  reflecting,  will  not  each  of  us  be  led  to  join  with  the  pi¬ 
ous  Watts,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines 

My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  g^'ound, 

Till  the  last  trumpet’s  joyful  sound ; 

Then  burst  the  chains  witli  sweet  surprise, 

And  in  my  Saviour's  image  rise.  o.  ortic. 


ORIGtSAL, 

THE  TORTOISE.~^o.  VII, 

A 

•  Vice  «Ter  reigns  where  Fsshioo  is  adored**  - 

IT  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  who  engage  in  literar} , 
as  well  as  other  pursuits,  to  promise  much,  which  they  either 
forget  or  neglect  to  perform  ;  it  is  not  so  with  Trueman,  his 
word  may  lie  depended  on  ;  tho’  no  author  himself,  he  prof¬ 
fered  haii|asistance  to  me  ;  and  to  his  industry  in  selecting 
from  his  Manuscript  book,  am  I  indebted  for  the  following  ; — 

4 

■  On  dhe  green  carpet,  with  which  Nature  had  covered 
her  hallowed  fields,  beneath  the  friendly  bmnehes  of  an  oak 
which  pixxluccd  a  wide-spreading  shadow,  1  lay  down  to  re- 
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fresh  itiy  strength,  which  was  relapsed  by  the  fen’id  beams 
of  a  summer  sun  ;  nor  was  1  long  free  from  the  somnific 
power  of  sleep,  but  my  wakeful  mind  was  excursive  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  fancy  : — I  imagined  myself  translated,  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  power  of  a  winged  messenger,  to  the  gay  haunts  of 
fashionable  life ;  a  splendid  edifice  attracted  my  view,  whither 
thronged  multitudes  who  seemed  almost  frantic  with  anxiety 
to  j>ay  their  adorations  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  to  whose 
honour  it  was  erected  :  Still, retaining  my  rustic  habit,  they 
seemed  not  to  notice  or  regarded  me  with  an  air  which  be- 
sj)oke  their  feeling  superiority.  My  attendant  conducted  me 
to  the  vicinity,  from  whence,  I  could  behold  the  scenes  which 
passed,  without  being  distur^d. 

It  was  night,  hut  the  temple  was  illuminated  with  innumera¬ 
ble  lamp)S,  in  which  buroed  lights  of  variegated  coloui*s,  reflect¬ 
ed  by  a  vast  number  of  the  clearest  mirrours  ;  these  produced 
a  brilliant  efll-ct,  tho’  I  could  perceive  they  so  injured  the  sight 
of  some,  as  to  subject  them  to  many  inconveniences,  whilst 
they  so  blinded  othere,  as  to  render  them  unable  to  avoid  the 
dangers  which  in  many  places  presented;  the  court  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  most  splendid  decorations,  and  the  garden  bloom¬ 
ed  with  the  most  beautiful  flow'ers  ; — all  seemed  gay — the 
music  played  the  most  enchanting  airs,  and  the  dance  was 
joined  with  cheeidul  alacrity ;  stream  wound  its  course  and 
ran  incandeiingthro*  the  domain,  at  which  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  sought  refreshment,  and  thence  retired  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  from  whence  I  could  perceive  none  return. 

At  a  sight  so  extraordinar}',  my  admiration  was  excited,  and 
turning  to  my  attendant,  surely,  said  I,  these  are  they  who  pass 
from  pleasure  to  bliss  1  Dost  thou  thep  think,  Beruth  a,  said 
he,  that  because  a  ti*ansient  g«K.‘ty  animates  the  scene,  these 
whom  thou  scest  ai’e  exempt  from  soitow  ?  Umloubtly,  I  re- 
^)Iied,  for  whither  can  those-  go  who  refresh  themselves  at  the 
stream,  but  to  participate  joys  still  more  exquisite  I  Thou  shall 
*ee,  said  he,  and  immediately  wc  were  ti-ansported  to  a  small 
eminence,  from  whence  I  could  distinctly  view  their  transition ; 
and- here,  horrour  seized  my  mind  at  the  sigh^of  those  who 
had  first  engaged  in  the  8er>icc  of  the  temple,  perishing  with 
hiinger  and  lliii*st  on  a  l^airen  heath,  exposed  naked  to  the 
^  sroiching  rays  of  the  sun  ! — I  averted  my  eyes  from  tliis  scene 
of  wretchedness; — and  my  attendant  called  my  attention  to  a 
group  where  each  seemed  mad  with  rage,  urged  by  one  more 
subtile  tluui  the  rest,  aided  by  a  figure  w  hose  appearance  spread 
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hoiTour  around,  murdering  each  other,  whilst  others  were 
driven  by  a  ghastly  fiend,  to  a  pi*odigious  precipice  IVoiu  wnich 
they  fell  to  rise  no  more  ! 

My  soul  sickened  at  the  ten*ific  prospect,  and  ag^in  turning 
to  my  attendant,  I  enquii'ed  the  meaning  of  these  things. — 
The  edifice,  said  he,  which  first  caused  thy  wonder,  is  the 
temple  of  Fanhion^  to  which  her  votaries  press  with  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  of  happiness  ;  thou  didst  notice  the  effect  those  daz- 
zfing  lights  produced  on  the  sight  of  those  who  enteretl, 
and  the  many  trivial  dangei*s  which  are  not  discernible  by 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  goddess— but  here  thou^ 
belioldest  more  plainly,  the  consequences  resulting  to  those 
who  sacrifice  to  this  pi*ofane  shrine — a  while  they  enjoy  the 
giddy  round  of  unliallowed  pleasures,  and  drinking  of  that  in¬ 
toxicating  stream  which  nieandci*8  thro’  her  faiiy  domains, 
until  their  faculties  are  inebriated,  they  pass  into  her  imper¬ 
vious  forest,  for  such  is  that  which  appearetl  to  thee  as  a  de¬ 
lightful  garden  ;  here,  Want^  who  inhabits  the  place,  seizes 
the  bewildcretl  fugitives,  strips  them  of  their  clothing  and 
leaves  them  to  perish,  without  a  friend  to  alleviate  their  suf¬ 
ferings  or  administer  to  their  necessities,  whilst  Envy  and 
Rrvrn^e  urge  the  more  haitly  to  destroy  each  other,  and  Dctt- 
fudr  drives  the  less  resolute  to  the  precipice  of  ruin,  whence 
they  plunge  into  the  sea  of  misery  which  sunx)undsthe  place. 

1  w'as  again  about  to  question  my  attendant,  when  a  loud 
noise  caused  me  to  start — the  sea  had  made  a  breach  in  its 
banks,  and  with  a  tremendous  force  rushed  along  the  foot  of 
the  eminence,  overwhelming  the  temple  and  the  votaries  of 
Fashion— my  attendant  was  gone — the  shock  awoke  me  fi-oin 
my  slumber.  tim  titular. 


ORIGINAL. 

A  TALE  WITHOUT  A  XAME. 


(itntlnuti  frmm  fagt  143^ 

Hekry’s  mind  txrcame  again  perplexed  with  the 
thoughts  of  futurity ;  at  last,  w  ith  a  heavy  heart,  lie  summoned 
sufficient  courage  to  speak  to  his  revered  patron  on  the  subjects 
which  had  lately  occupied  his  imagination ;  He  was  heard  with 
regret  and  anxiety,  but  not  with  surprise  ;  he  knew,  that  to  a 
generous  mind,  the  idea  of  independence  was  a  favourite  one, 
yet,  while  he  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  sentiment,  and 
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the  j»eneral  justice  of  the  arguments^  he  would  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  applicable  to  the  present 
rase  :  ^V*hy,  my  son,  said  he,  should  we  separate*  have  I  not 
enough  of  this  world’s  wealth  for  me  and  Ihec  ?  why  should  you 
toil  amidst  scenes  of  trouble  and  danger*  for  that  which  you 
may  heio  enjoy  at  case*  and  in  innocence  ?  is  not  she  here  whom 
>  our  heaii  bus,  I  know*  selected  for  its  dearest  resting  place 
when  1  blwll  be  no  moi-e  ?  perhaps  1  may  never  see  you  more ; 
the  gyey  mo«s  of  age  rovers  my  head*  and  the  current  of  life 
flows  languidly  througli  iny  veins;  who  ha\*e  you  to  guide 
your  youthful  steps  in  those  difficult  paths  where  even  the  ex- 
jiericnccd  somHimes,  loses  his  way  and  gropes  in  darkness  to 
ihe  end  of  his  life  ?  ranuot  you  remain  here  and  enjoy  that 
happiness  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  delightful  solitude*  whence  I 
can  look  back  in  safety*  at  the  perils  and  misfortunes  I  have 
encountered  in  this  busy  world*  and  tintad  the  downw'ard  path 
«)r  life  in  peace  and  serenity  ?  'I'o  all  tins  Hkmry  only  answei  - 
ed*  let  me  go  and  carve  out  my  ow  n  fortune ;  let  youi  instiaic- 
tioiis  be  my  guide,  and  my  sister,  (for  he  would  not  give  up  the 
ruimr )  my  uitimate  object*  she*  like  the  bright  star  that  un- 
ciTingly  directs  the  wuy-lost  traveller  and  adventurous  mari¬ 
ners  amidst  their  trackless  paths*  to  the  destined  iK>int*  shall  be 
my  remembrancer*  when  my  feel  may  incline  to  deviate  from 
tfiose  paths,  which  virtue  and  you  have  taught  me  to  tread  ;  I 
see  life  from  a  difrei*cnt  point  of  view*  and  would  advance  like 
the  blight  orb  that  gilds  the  morning*  tiavciling  in  splendour  to 
the  zenith  of  his  glory*  to  that  independence  which  is  the  dar« 
ling  of  my  soul*  and  thus  deserve  thy  esteem*  and  Comstak- 
tia’s  love  :  You*  my  deal'  fether*  as  in  his  setting  hour  be 
gilds  the  eastern  hills  and  f!oatii\g  clouds*  and  retiies  in  awful 
dignity  to  rest*  and  seems  to  point  to  those  paths  he  lately 
trode,  would,  by  the  goodness  and  serenity  of  your  ag^**  prove 
how  your  youth  has  been  passed.  Spite  of  his  sadness,  Mr. 
IkEVTON  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  loftiness  of  his 
language  ;  finding  him  detei-mined*  the  amiable  old  man  sub¬ 
mitted*  but  was  not  convinced  ;  he  was  silent*  but  not  satisfied. 

After  an  affectionate  parting  with  Cokstantia*  in  which 
more  was-  said  than  we  have  time  to  repeat,  he  departed  from 
the  scenes  of  his  early  days  for  rhiladrifthia ;  but  scarcely 
could  he  refrain  his  teal's*  when  he  saw  the  last  cloudy  speck 
of  the  distant  mountains*  which  still  remained  in  view*  he  al¬ 
most  regretted  he  had  left  the  tranquil  scene ;  but  the  attentions 
which  the  I'ccommendationsof  Mr.  procured  him*  dis- 
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sipated  his  regret ;  he  now  commenced  tlie  study  of  that  sci¬ 
ence  which  was  to  raise  him  to  the  proud  eminence  after 
which  his  romantic  soul  sighed  so  fen'cnlly  :  For  some  lime 
all  proceeded  as  he  wished  ;  his  studies  diligently  attended,  his 
mind  became  enlarged,  he  found  the  ignorance  wliich  had  en- 
reloped  him  last  dissipating ;  ills  erroneous  notions  of  men  and 
things  became  rectih^  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  as  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  young  pei’sons  of  both  sexes, 
litrwas  able  to  perceive  those  singularities  in  his  manners, 
which  his  solitary  education  had  generated  ;  it  is  true,  he  was 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  his 
acquaintances  ;  be  found,  that  though  better  skilled  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  life,  they  fell  far  shoit  in  that  rigid  virtue  which 
he  thought  necessary  to  form  a  gootl  character ;  if  their 
amusements  were  numerous,  the  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed  were  increased  in  the  same  ratio  ;  if  their  polite¬ 
ness  was  groater  than  his  own,  their  shicerity  was  less ;  if  \ 
their  knowledge  was  more  various  it  was  less  profound  :  He 
thought  that  the  preponderance  of  virtue  was  on  the  side  of 
those  who  had,  like  him,  been  educated  in  retired  simplicity, 
tho'  not  in  ignorance ;  but  he  forgot  that  their  number  was 
small,  he  fell  into  the  error  to  which  wiser  men  have  adhei*ed, 
that  the  country  was  the  scene  of  simplicity  and  virtue,  and 
cities  that  of  refinement  and  vice— a  point  yet  unsettled  ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  not  tire  my  readers  with  ray  observations,  but  let 
him  speak  for  himself ;  1  will  therefore  give  one  of  live  many 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  sister  and  let  each  draw  his  own  infer¬ 
ences.  •  •  •  • 

“The  more  I  see  of  this  city  and  these  people,  the  more  I  am 
surprised,  and  in  part  gratified  ;  the  vast  collection  of  houses 
(though  I  have  read  of  places  that  contain  more)  seem  innumer¬ 
able  ;  when  1  pass  thro*  the  streets  my  eyes  arc  continually 
wandering  from  one  to  another,  and  every  where  I  see  new 
beauties  ;  but  1  find  the  inhabitants  pass  every  thing  of  the 
kind  without  seeming  to  observe  them,  and  my  frieivds  laugh 
at  me  for  my  curiosity,  but  1  cannot  help  indulging  it,  though 
I  find  the  disposition  to  do  so,  wears  away  gradually  ;  I  have 
as  yet  made  but  few  acquaintance,  1  feel  an  awkwardness,  or  as 
iny  friends  term  it,  bash/uiru^My  hanging  about  me  when  I  am 
ushered  into  the  gay  societies,  where  I  am  sometimes  in¬ 
troduced.  an  !  often  think  the  ladies  bite  their  lips  to  preserve 
their  gravity  ;  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  see,  w  ithout  sui-prisc, 
the  boldness  with  which  my  companions  join  these  societiesy 
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with  what  ease  arul  confidence  they  converse  with  tliose  who 
comixise  them ;  1  have  often  attempted  it,  but  have  as  often 
failed  ;  and  vet,  my  Constanti  a,  n;y  father  tlid  not  leave  the 
chambei’s  o^my  brain  untenanted  ;  1  think  I  am  not  vain  w  hen 
1  say  1  believe  1  possess  more  itral  knowledge  than  many  of 
them ;  they  indeed  tell  me  sometimes,  that  1  am  too  wise  to 
make  my  way  in  company,  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  triBe,  that 
conversation  of  a  serious  natm*e  is  not  suited  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  young  ladies ;  sometimes  1  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
(with  one  exception)  for  when  the  merits  of  a  new  song,  a  new 
singer,  a  new  player,  a  new  fashion,  or  indeed  a  new  dancer, 
or  new  di'ess,  become  the  subject  of  discussion,  they  can  all 
say  something  to  the  purpose,  but  1  am  silent  and  ignorant ; 
but  when  I  would  intitduce  an  historical  subject,  when  1  com¬ 
pare  the  conduct  of  pei'sons  of  the  present  age  with  that  of 
softie  celebrated  character  of  former  ages,  they  generally  ac- 
<|uiescc  in  the  justness  of  my  remarks,  but  make  no  other 
observation  on  it ;  if  1  tell  them  of  the  manner  in  which  I  pass¬ 
ed  my  time  in  your  and  my  fathei'^s  society,  they  listen  atten¬ 
tively,  but  hold  down  tlieir  heads  to  conceal  the  smiles  that  play 
upon  their  rosy  lips  ;'and  yet,  my  Constantia,  when  1  con¬ 
sider  how  easy  it  is  to  acquii*e  knowledge  here,  I  cannot  help 
doubting  their  ignorance,  particularly  as  in  the  remotest  soli¬ 
tude  you  have  acquired  so  much  ;  they  say  our  hours  must  have 
lagged  heavily  along  ;  but  did  « e  find  that  they  did  ?  1  have 
much  to  learn,  but  thou  wilt  be  the  wished  rew’ard  of  all  my 
toils,  and  if  they  procure  me  this  happiness,  1  shall  consiiler 
them  as  trifling ;  and  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  happy  hours 
we  have  passed  together,  our  daily  rambles,  our  nightly  con¬ 
certs, ourdelightful  conversations,  the  grand  and  sublime  scene¬ 
ry  which  surrounded  us,  the  littfe  Inexpix'ssiblc  somethings 
which  can  scarcely  be  committed  to  paper,  but  appear  paint- 
etl  in  vivid  colours  to  the  eye  of  I'emcmbrance ;  when  1  ihiqk 
of  my  father’s  goodness,  and  most  of  all,  of  you,  1  almost  wi^ 
myself  at  your  side — but — inde|x;ndcnce— there  is  a  charm 
in  that  word  which  restores  to  me  my  reason,  and  makes  me, 
though  I  regret  the  loss  of  these  enjoyments,  strive  with  moi*e 
diligence  to  hasten  the  i)eriod  when  they  will  return. 

HKNRY  BtNTON.’* 

But  all  these  feelings  wer^  softened  by  time,  he  gradually 
became  more  polish^,  and  added  to  the  attainments  of  a 
scholar,  the  elegance  of  the  gentleman ;  he  was  no  longer 
laughed  at  as  the  countiy  beau>  but  admii'ed  as  a  man  of 
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BRIEF  histories^  or  anecdotes  of  customs  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted,  however  trifling  they  may  be  in  themselveS) 
become  interesting  by  their  peculiarity,  and  the  recitaj  seldom 
iails  to  please  :  Sneezing,  an  act  so  common  as  to  pass,  at  the 
present  day,  almost  without  notice,  was,  in  a  former  period  of 
time,  made  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  a  formal  salutation  :  The  origin  of  this  custom,  says 
father  Feyjoo,  some  Catholics  have  attributed  to  an  ordinance 
of  Pope  St.  Gregory,  who,  it  is  said,  instituted  a  short  prayer 
to  be  used  on  such  occasions,  at  a  time  when  a  pestilence  rag¬ 
ed,  the  crisis  of  which  was  attended  with  mcezin^y  and,  in  most 
cases,  followed  by  death. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins  have  a  traditionary  tale,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Jacob,  men  never  sneezed  but  once,  and  then  im- 
mediatefy  died ;  and  also,  that  that  patriarch  obtained  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  this  law,  the  i-emembrance  of  which  w'as  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  all  nations,  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to  his 
subjects,  to  employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the  act 
of  sneezing. 

Doubtless  these  accounts  arc  alike  fabulous,  the  pious  fic¬ 
tions  of  pious  men,  both  because,  continues  Feyjoo,  the  en¬ 
quiries  of  Aristotle  concerning  this  strange  circumstance,  and 
the  allusions  to  it  in  Apulcius,  Petmnius,  Pliny  and  othci’s, 
prove  it  to  have  existed  many  ages  prior  to  St.  Gregory  ;  and 
a  memoir  of  the-  French  academy  of  sciences  relates,  that  it 
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taste  and  fashion.  There  was  one  of  his  female  acquaint- 
suices  whose  beauty  made  her  a  dangerous  rival  to  Con- 
STANTiA,  nor  must  the  itiader  suppose  him  guilty  of  fickle¬ 
ness  ;  this  lady  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  acquan- 
tance,  perceived  and  esteemed  the  solid  worth  which  lay  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  his  rustic  appearance  and  manner,  and  treated 
him  with  a  lespect,  which  won  his  esteem  ;  nor  was  she  insen¬ 
sible  to  his  personal  attractions ;  his  fine  form  rose  to  a  majes¬ 
tic  height,  his  limbs  we%  formed  in  nature’s  choicest* mould, 
nor  were  they  inactive,  he  was  not  a  mere  moving  figure, 
there  was  a  life,  a  spirit  in  all  his  actions,  which  at  once  evinc¬ 
ed  the  agility  and  the  vigour  of  his  frame,  an  exprossion  in  his 
countenance  which  proved  that  he  possessed  a  soul  full  of  in¬ 
telligence.  ( to  be  continued ) 
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was  found  practised  in  the  new  ^orld^  on  the  first  discovery 
of  America.  This  is  not  only  said  to  be  a  fact,  but  some 
ters,  give  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  at¬ 
tend  the  sneezing  of  the  king  of  Monomota pa— Those  who 
are  near  his  person  when  this  happens,  salute  him  in  so  loud 
a  tone,  that  those  who  are  in  the  anti-chamber  hear  h,  and 
join  in  tlx;  acclamation  ;  those  who  arc  in  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ments  do  the  same,  until  the  noise  replies  the  street,  and  be¬ 
comes  piopagated  throughout  the  ci* ;  so  that,  at  each  sneeze 
of  his  majesty,  results  a  most  horrid  cry  from  the  salutations 
of  many  thousands  of  his  vassals. 

That  a  custom,  so  universally  prevalent,  should  have  no 
plausible  reason  for  its  suppoil  is  rather  curious.  •  • 


SELECTED. 

STRIKING  INSTANCE  OF  MONTESQL’IEU’s  BENEVOLENCE. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  being  at  Marseilles,  hired  a  boat  with 
an  intention  of  sailing  for  pleasure ;  he  entered  into  conversa- 
with  the  two  young  men  who  owned  the  vessel,  and  learned, 
that  they  were  not  watermen  by  ti-ade,  but  silversmiths,  and 
that  when  they  couU  be  spai'ed  from  their  usual  business,  they 
employed  themselves  in  that  way  to  increase  their  earnings. 
On  expressing  his  surprise  at  theii'  conduct,  and  imputing  it 
to  an  avai’icious  disposition  **  Oh  sir,**  said  the  young  men, 

**  if  you  knew  our  reasons,  you  would  ascribe  it  to  a  better  mo¬ 
tive.  Our  fiither,  anxious  to  assist  his  fitmily,  scraped  togeth¬ 
er  all  he  was  worth,  purchased  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  but  was  unfortunately  taken 
by  a  pimte,  carried  to  Tripoli,  and  sold  for  a  slave.  He  writes 
word  that  he  b  luckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  master  who 
treats  him  with  great  humanity  ;  but  that  the  sum  %hi<^  is 
demanded  for  his  ranson  is  so  exorbitant,  that  it  will  be^i* 
possible  foi*  him  evei'  to  raise  it ;  he  adds,  that  we  must  there* 
ibi*e  I'clinqubh  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  him,  and  be  contented 
that  he  has  as  many  comfoits  as  his  situation  will  admit.  With 
the  hopes  of  iTstoring  to  his  family  a  beloved  fiither,  we  are 
stiiving  by  every  honest  means  in  our  power  to  collect  the 
sum  necessary  for  his  ransom,  and  we  ai*e  not  ashamed  to 
employ  ourselves  in  the  occupation  of  watermen.**  The  gen¬ 
tleman  was  struck  with  this  account,  and  on  hb  departure 
made  them  a  handsome  pi^esent. 
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Some  months  afterwaitls,  the  young  men  being  at  work  in 
their  s]K>pt  were  greatly  sui  prised  at  tlie  sudden  arrival  of  their 
father,  who  threw  himself  into  their  arms  ;  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  feaiful  they  had  taken  some  unjust 
metnod  to  raise  the  money  for  his  ransom,  for  it  was  too  great 
a  sum  for  them  to  have  gained  by  their  oixlinary  occupation. 
They  professed  their  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  and  could 
only  suspect  they  owed  Sheir  fathei-’s  release  to  that  stranger 
to  WHOSO  generosity  they  had  been  before  so  much  obliged. 

After  MuNTKsquiKu’s  death,  an  account  of  this  affair  >vas 
fouitd  amongst  his  papers,  and  the  sum  actually  remitted  to 
Tri(K>h  for  the  old  man’s  ransom.  It  isapleasui^  to  hear  of 
suen  an  act  of  benevolence  performed  even  by  a  person  totally 
unknown  to  us  :  But  the  pleasure  is  infinitely  increased,  when 
it  proves  (iie  union  of  virtue  oikI  talents  in  an  author  so  re¬ 
nowned  as  Montesquieu. 


henarkabls  traits  of  vanity  in  literary 

CHARACTERS. 

VoiTURE  the  son  of  a  vlntneis  and  like  Prior,  was 
so  mortified,  whenever  reminded  of  his  original  occupation, 
that  it  w,is  said  of  him,  that  wine  which  cheered  tlic  hearts  of 
men,  sickened  that  of  VoiTURi-.  John  Baptist  Rousseau, 
the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  coblcr,  and  when  his  honest  parent 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  to  embrace  his  son  on  the 
success  of  his  first  piece,  the  inhuman  poet  repulsed  his  ven¬ 
erable  father  with  insult  and  contempt.  Akknside  ever  con- 
sideitx!  his  lameness  as  an  insupportable  misfortune,  since  it 
continually  reminded  him  of  his  origin,  having  been  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  fall  of  a  cleaver  from  one  of  his  ikther’s  blocks,  a 
respccU^le  butcher.  Milton  delighted  in  contemplating  his 
OVA  person  ;  and  the  engraver  not  having  reached  our  sublime 
barn’s  ^  ideal  grace,”  he  has  pointed  his  indignation,  in  four 
iambics.  Among  the  complaints  of  Pope,  is  that  of  **  tbe  pic¬ 
tured  shape.”  Even  the  stitmg  minded  Johnson  would  not 
be  painted  “blinking  Sam.”  Mr.  Boswell  tells  ns  that 
Goldsmith  attempted  to  shew  his  agility  to  be  supenour  to 
the  dancing  of  an  ape,  whose  praise  had  occassioned  him  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  but  he  failed  in  imitating  his  rival. 

The  prudence  of  the  best  heads  is  ofien  defeated  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  best  hearts. 
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poetical  Department. 


ORICISJL. 

STANZAS, 

ON  SEEING  A  YOUNG  LADY  AFTER  HER  RECOVERY 
FROM  A  SWOON. 

HAST  thou  nc*er  seen  the  blooming  rose, 

When  angr)’  storms  obscur'd  tlie  sky, 

Its  loveliest  qualities  diclose, 

With  diffident  humility  ? 

Hast  thou  ne’er  seen  the  lily  fair, 

When  howl’d  the  inauspicious  blast, 

Recline  amid  a  milder  air. 

Till  the  rude  hurricane  were  past  ? 

Hast  thou  ne’er  seen  the  glorious  sun» 

When  clouds  condens’d,  the  east  invest, 

Peep  from  the  veil,  his  course  to  run. 

In  recent  pride  and  beauty  drest  ? 

Hast  thou  ne’er  seen  the  drooping  dove. 

When  calm  seren’d  the  troubled  skies, 

Exuitaiit,  while  her  heart  beat  love, 

And  liveliest  pleasures  beam’d  her  eyes  ?— 

Then  view  this  picture— sec  that  bed, 

Each  image  has  its  emblem  there  ; 

The  Graces  round  sweet  Anna  spread 
Their  choicest  gifts  divinely  fair. 

Renew’d,  more  bright  her  beauties  shine; 

In  sprightlier  (low  her  spirits  move  ; 

Her  looks  are  charming  ;  smiles  divine  ; 

Her  voice  is  melody  and  love  I 

May  Anna,  of  these  traits  possess’d. 

Health,  growing  with  her  years,  er  joy— 

Long  lie  her  life — may  she  be  bicss’d 
In  time,  and  in  eternity  ! 


EDWIN. 


